Directing Learning Activities for Instruction

resented in your class, an example that dramatizes the
major points in the lesson. If possible, especially if
there are relatively few trades represented among the
apprentices in your charge, select two or three ex-
amples for each major point.

2.  As you select examples, order them according to level
of difficulty, (See Chapter 5 in this booklet for a dis-
cussion about different ways of ordering materials.)
The two most useful strategies for sequencing ex-
amples are concrete-to-abstract and simple-to-com-
plex. By arranging examples according to the level of
difficulty and concreteness you help apprentices to
master more comprehensive and complex amounts
of information about knowledge and skills under
consideration.

3.  Prepare the examples in advance of the lesson during
which they will be used. If a handout, overhead,
visual or model will be used as part of the example, be
sure that it is ready. In addition, decide at what point
In the lesson you will use each example and how you
will introduce it.

4.  Use the set of examples in the lesson. Be certain to
Introduce, display, discuss and relate each example
you present to the lesson. If you use multiple ex-
amples, point out similarities and differences among
them. Lastly, as you summarize the lesson, include a
summary of the points emphasized through ex-
amples.  Remember, the odds are good that the
apprentices first will recall the examples you have
presented; from the examples, they then will deduce
and remember the major points of technical informa-
tion under consideration.

Practice

Practice or application of the knowledges and skills
being learned should become a standard portion of
every lesson you teach. It can begin with something as
simple as a review of the major points during which you
ask questions to see if the apprentices have learned each
major point. Such a review is most effective when you
ask apprentices to demonstrate their understanding of
the principles, concepts and skills by citing specific
applications from their own trade or craft. When ap-
prentices can offer appropriate examples you can be
confident that they can identify and define at least the
major points of the lesson, Adequate practice oppor-
tunities, however, go considerably beyond identifica-
tion and definition. They also provide real or simulated
opportunities to apply the knowledge and skills to new
situations.

Often the most efficient and effective way to set up a
practice situation is through use of problems and prob-
lem solving. Problems are drawn from example applica-
tions in the workplace. Frequently you can ask appren-
tices to bring in examples that illustrate major points or
applications from their work and adapt these examples
to use as problems.
The general procedure for using problem solving in

this capacity requires that the apprentice undertake four
steps: (a) identify and diagnose the problem and its
component parts; (b) consider possible strategies for
solving the problem; (c) select a strategy to use and
secure the information, equipment, parts, tools and so
forth needed to use the selected strategy; and (d) solve
and check the problem. You as the instructor have an
opportunity to check apprentice understanding of the
information under consideration in each of the four
steps because by using problem-solving you observe
trainee understanding of processes or procedures as
well as the final outcome or product. Your steps and
responsibilities in providing for problem-solving type
practice are:

1.  Formulate the problem, usually based on examples
from the workplace often supplied by apprentices.
Provide enough specific information so that the
trainee can identify and diagnose the problem from
given information. Be sure that the problem uses the
major points under consideration and can be diag-
nosed without knowing other information; however,
this does not mean that the identification or diagnosis
is obvious. Make certain that trainees understand
what is expected of them in terms of final resolution
of the problem. Also, be sure that you have prepared
all necessary information, handouts, displays, data
and so forth that are needed to diagnose and solve the
problem.

2.  Present and explain the problem. Emphasize what
the expected performance will be as well as the time
frame in which apprentice activity is to occur. Fur-
ther, if there are any special conditions, note them
before activity begins. It also is useful to discuss the
timing and requirements of evaluation before activity
begins.

3.  Check the procedures and products that are used by
apprentices in the problem-solving exercise. Note in-
correct or inaccurate use of skills and knowledges for
later discussion. Note and reinforce use of appropri-
ate procedures and equipment,

4.  At the conclusion of the exercise discuss the prob-
lem, apprentice findings, solutions and procedures,
together  with   the  most  appropriate  ones  with
trainees. Note difficulties that you observed during
the exercise, as well as strengths you noticed, If
necessary, reteach or review the Information with
which there was a problem.

Posing Questions

Asking questions Is perhaps the most often used in-
structional technique. Studies estimate that as much as
three quarters of all actual Instructional time is spent in;
asking and answering questions. Questions are tools.
that can be used for a dozen purposes in the Instruc-:
tional setting including: